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A Glance  at  History 


^3#  EVENTS  AT  A GLANCE 


In  1675,  Philip,  son  of  Massasoit,  plotted  revenge  on 
the  colonists.  On  June  24th  there  was  an  attack  on 
Plymouth  Colony,  marking  the  beginning  of  a two 
year  conflict  known  as  King  Philip’s  War.  By  October 
of  that  year  the  entire  colony  was  in  a state  of  excite- 
ment and  Indians  appeared  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  causing  Major  Denison  to  write,  “Our 


posts  at  Topsfield  and  Andover  being  affrighted  with 
the  sight,  as  they  say,  of  Indians,  which  I have  not  v ^ " 


time  to  examine.  It  is  hardly  imaginable  the  panick 
fears  that  is  upon  our  upland  plantations.  The  Al-  ;i 

mighty  and  merciful  God  pity  and  helpe  us.”  In  November  an  army  of 
1,000  men  was  raised  to  attack  the  Narragansett  Indians,  among  them 
at  least  five  from  Topsfield.  Of  those,  Robert  Andrews  was  killed  in  an 
ay^pk  on  December  19th.  Just  13  days  earlier  he  had  written  his  will, 
saying,  “I  doe  Commit  my  Soul  and  body  to  the  keping  of  the  gra  lord  of 
oste  and  if  it  be  his  good  wile  to  Cal  me  out  of  this  world  that  I retorne 
not  a gaine  to  my  frindes  and  estate  that  god  hath  given  me.” 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


Slavery  in  Topsfield 
& Massachusetts 

January  17th,  3 PM 

From  Paris  to  Provence 

February  14th,  3 PM 

Annual  Meeting  (members  only) 
March  13th,  3 PM 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

You  can  help  the  Society  raise 
funds  for  much-needed  restoration 
work  when  you  make  online  pur- 
chases? It’s  easy!  Visit 
www.topsfieldhistory.org  and 
follow  the  link  in  the  upper  right 
corner.  You’ll  be  helping  out  the 
Society  with  every  internet 
purchase  you  make! 


Aviation  Navigation 

7 Across  the  country,  70-foot  concrete  ar- 
r.  / rows  can  be  found  in  remote  locations. 
These  arrows  were  constructed  for  the 
US  Postal  Service  in  1924  to  guide  post- 
al planes  in  the  right  direction  as  they 


carried  mail  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  old  planes  couldn’t  rely  much  on  radio  at  the  time,  so  they  used  these  arrows,  along  with  beacon 
towers,  to  navigate.  The  arrows  and  beacons  cross  the  United  States  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
City.  The  towers  were  50  feet  tall  and  fixed  with  gas  lights  that  could  be 
seen  from  10  miles  away,  in  order  to  help  lost  pilots  find  their  way. 

World  War  II  brought  new  advances  in  radio  technology  that  made  the 

tc  ^lrs  and  arrows  system  obsolete.  The  towers  were  mostly  dismantled, 

-'U 1 

but  a few  remain,  and  an  effort  is  underway  to  restore  and  preserve 
some  of  them. 

Editor:  Anne  H.  Barrett  Contributors:  Norm  Isler,  Hannah  Barrett 
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Leading  Inventor  from  Massachusetts 

Bom  in  Chelsea,  MA,  Lewis  H.  Latimer  (1848-1928)  was  a leading  engineer  in  the 
f^jmative  years  of  the  electric  power  industry.  Latimer’s  father  George  was  arrest- 
er in  1842  as  an  escaped  slave  and  ordered  returned  to  his  owner  in  Virginia. 

Thousands  of  Bostonians,  led  by  Frederick  Douglass  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
took  up  his  cause.  His  father  kept  his  freedom — and  Latimer  escaped  being  bom 
into  slavery — when  black  Baptist  minister  Samuel  Caldwell  raised  the  substantial 
sum  of  $400  from  his  congregation  to  pay  off  the  owner. 

As  a child,  Latimer  excelled  in  school  whenever  he  was  allowed  to  attend,  but 
mostly  he  was  forced  to  assist  in  his  father’s  barbershop.  In  1864,  at  age  16,  Latimer  joined  the  Navy,  re- 
turning to  Boston  after  the  Civil  War,  and  securing  modest  work  with  a patent  attorney.  He  began  as  an  of- 
fice assistant,  but  when  the  firm  discovered  he  had  exceptional  talent  for  drawing,  Latimer  was  elevated  to 
the  position  of  draftsman,  a key  role  in  the  preparation  of  patent  applications.  Promoted  to  chief  draftsman, 
he  prepared  drawings  for  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  historic  patent  for  the  telephone. 

First  Patent 

In  1874  he  was  granted  (as  co-inventor)  his  first  patent  for  an  improved  toilet  for  railroad  cars.  Latimer  left 
the  patent  firm  and  moved  to  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where  he  found  work  as  a draftsman  in  a machine 
shop.  His  talents  caught  the  attention  of  Hiram  Stevens  Maxim,  inventor  of  many  devices  from  mousetraps 
to  machine  guns,  and  founder  of  the  United  States  Electric  Lighting  Company  in  New  York.  Maxim  hired  Lat- 
j^r  who  went  on  to  be  a key  member  of  a team  developing  a new,  longer-lasting  light  bulb  filament  and  was 
awarded  a patent  on  an  innovative  process  he  devised  to  manufacture  the  new  bulb.  This  invention  is  now 
considered  to  represent  a critical  technical  achievement  in  the  evolution  of  electric  light. 

Famous  Connections 

Maxim  and  Thomas  Edison  were  rivals,  and  Edison  took  advantage  of  Latimer’s  departure  from  United 
States  Electric  Lighting  to  lure  him  to  his  own  company.  Latimer’s  unique  qualifications  as  an  engineer,  pa- 
tent expert,  and  active  member  of  the  industry  allowed  him  to  play  a leading  role.  When  disputes  involved 
litigation,  he  proved  a frequent  and  effective  witness  on  behalf  of  the  company.  In  1892,  Latimer  was  asked 
by  Edison  to  help  smooth  the  company’s  merger  with  another  corporation  to  form  General  Electric.  In  1896, 
he  was  named  to  the  Board  of  Patent  Control,  a joint  venture  formed  by  General  Electric  and  its  rival  West- 
inghouse  for  cross-licensing  patents.  His  greatest  honor  came  in  1918,  when  he  was  included  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  elite  group  of  inventors  known  as  the  Edison  Pioneers,  blackhistorynow.com 

In  Memoriam  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  note  the  passing  of  two  stalwart  members  of  our  society. 

Angela  Johns  had  been  a teacher  in  the  Gloucester  public  schools  for  many  years  and  was  active  in  the  Topsfield 
community  as  a girl  scout  leader,  past  President  of  the  New  Meadows  Garden  Club,  active  in  the  society’s  annual 
Strawberry  Festival,  helped  maintain  the  Capen  House  Herb  Garden  and  was  an  all  around  good  person. 

E ^^rawford  was  a long  time  resident  of  Topsfield  and  one  of  the  founding  directors  of  the  Great  Hill  Association. 

He  made  substantial  technical  contributions  to  General  Electric’s  Aircraft  Engine  Division’s  gas  turbines  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Vice  President.  He  and  his  late  wife  Ginny  were  long  time  society  members,  she  as  a co-curator 
and  he  as  treasurer. 
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Kid’s  Comer 

As  winter  sets  in,  we’ll  be  spending  more  time  inside,  enjoying  the  outdoors  from  a 
cozy  fireside  as  we  gaze  out  through  frosted... windows.  Just  imagine  your  house  without 
ows.  It  would  be  dark,  and  you  couldn’t  see  who  was  coming  to  your  door  or  what 
the  weather  was  like. 

The  word  window  comes  from  the  old  Norse  word  “vindauga”  which  means  “wind” 
and  “eye.”  Originally  referring  to  a hole  in  the  roof,  the  word  eventually  morphed  into 
window  in  English,  probably  derived  from  Scandinavian  influence  during  the  Viking  Age. 

Early  peoples  had  windows  that  were  simply  holes  in  a wall,  covered  by  animal  skin  or  cloth.  Later  came  wood- 
en shutters  that  could  open  and  close.  In  China,  Korea  and  Japan  people  used  paper  to  cover  these  holes. 

The  first  window  panes  were  made  of  thin  slabs  of  animal  horn  or  translucent  stone.  The  Romans  introduced 
the  first  glass  for  windows,  around  100  AD  in  Roman-occupied  Egypt,  but  although  this  glass  let  in  light,  it 
wasn’t  see-through.  Later  a technique  for  making  glass  panes  was  developed  by  blowing  glass  cylinders  and 
then  slicing  off  one  side  of  the  cylinder  and  flattening  it.  However,  with  the  fall  of  Rome  this  art  was  lost  and 
not  resurrected  for  hundreds  of  years.  Glass-paned  windows  did  not  become  common  in  England  until  the 
17th  century . 

So  the  next  time  you  gaze  out  your  window,  take  a moment  to  marvel  at  the  wonderful  invention  that 
lets  light  and  scenery  in,  and  keeps  the  weather  out! 
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Hail  Washington! 

George  Washington  died  on  December 
14,  1799,  at  the  age  of  67.  Upon  his 
passing  he  was  listed  as  a retired  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  rolls  of  the  US 
Army.  Over  the  next  177  years,  various 
officers  surpassed  Washington  in  rank, 
including  John  J.  Pershing,  who  was 
promoted  to  General  of  the  Armies  for 
his  role  in  World  War  I.  With  effect 
from  July  4,  1976,  Washington  was 
posthumously  promoted  to  the  same  rank  by  authority  of  a congres- 
sional joint  resolution.  The  resolution  stated  that  Washington's  seniori- 
ty had  rank  and  precedence  over  all  other  grades  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
past  or  present,  effectively  making  Washington  the  highest  ranked  U.S. 
c»r  of  all  time. 


GAZETTEER 


STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS; 


3|unurou«  Illustrations  on  Woo'd  arid  j&tul. ' 


THE  REV.  ELIAS  NASON,  M.A., 


EVENTS  AT  A GLANCE 

Annual  Meeting  - Soup  Supper 

(members  only) 

March  13th,  3 PM 

Voices  from  the  Back  Stairs 

April  15th,  7:30  PM 

Privateers  in  the  War  of  1812 

May  6th,  7:30  PM 

Kimball  Scholarship  2016 

Scholarship  applicants  are 
asked  to  submit  paperwork 
by  April  15th.  More  infor- 
mation and  forms  can  be 
found  on  the  THS  website, 
www.topsfieldhistory.org. 


In  1874  Elias  Nason  wrote 
“Topsfield  is  a fine  old  farming 
town,  called  by  the  Indians  She- 
newemedy,  and  by  the  early  set- 
tlers "The  New  Meadows,"  contain- 
ing 104  farms,  212  dwelling- 
houses,  and  1,213  inhabitants. 

They  are  engaged,  for  the  most 
part,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

Topsfield  is  the  birthplace  of  the  following  noted  men  : NATHANIEL 
PEABODY  (1741-1823),  a statesman,  physician,  and  soldier;  JACOB 
KIMBALL  (H.  C.  1788),  a musical  composer,  and  author  of"  The  Ru- 
ral Harmony,"  1793;  DANIEL  BRECK,  LL.D.  (1788-1852),  an  able  ju- 
rist and  M.  C.;  ELISHA  HUNTINGTON,  M.D.  (1796-1865),  eight  years  mayor  of  Lowell,  and  lieu- 
t^^nt-governor  of  the  State;  and  ELISHA  LORD  CLEVELAND,  D.D.  (1806-1866),  an  able  divine. 
The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Topsfield  was  observed  Aug.  28,  1850,  when 
an  able  address  was  delivered  by  Nehemiah  Cleveland.” 


Editor:  Anne  H.  Barrett  Contributors:  Norm  Isler,  Hannah  Barrett 


A Post-Revolution  Feminist 

Judith  Sargent  Murray  held  ideas  about  women’s  education  that  were  very 
radical  for  the  late  1700s.  She  posited  that  the  belief  that  women  were  intel- 
lectually inferior  stemmed  not  from  nature,  but  from  the  way  they  were  raised, 
as  boys  were  encouraged  to  learn  while  girls  were  neglected.  She  wrote  in  her 
1779  essay  On  the  Equality  of  the  Sexes,  “Will  it  be  said  that  the  judgment  of  a 
male  of  two  years  old  is  more  sage  than  that  of  a female's  of  the  same  age?  I 
believe  the  reverse  is  generally  observed  to  be  true.  But  from  that  period  what 
partiality!  How  is  the  one  exalted,  and  the  other  depressed,  by  the  contrary 
modes  of  education  which  are  adopted!  The  one  is  taught  to  aspire,  and  the 
other  is  early  confined  and  limited.  As  their  years  increase,  the  sister  must  be 
wholly  domesticated,  while  the  brother  is  led  by  the  hand  through  all  the  flowery  paths  of  science.” 

Judith  Sargent  was  born  on  May  1,  1751  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  one  of  eight  children  bom  to  the 
wealthy  merchant  family  of  Winthrop  Sargent  and  Judith  Saunders  Sargent.  Despite  her  wealthy  back- 
ground, there  were  few  opportunities  for  formal  education  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and  much  of  her 
knowledge  was  self-taught.  The  vast  Sargent  family  library  allowed  her  to  read  history,  philosophy,  geogra- 
phy, and  literature.  As  a child  she  wrote  poetry,  which  her  father  proudly  read  to  family  members. 

At  age  eighteen,  Judith  Sargent  married  John  Stevens,  a ship  captain  who  spent  most  of  his  time  at  sea. 
During  the  Revolution,  Gloucester’s  shipping  business  suffered  and  when  it  ended  in  1783,  John  Stevens 
was  deep  in  debt,  and  his  wife  began  to  publish  to  bring  in  income.  Her  first  piece,  published  in  Gentlem < 
and  Lady’s  Town  and  Country  Magazine  in  1784,  was  a feminist  one:  Desultory  Thoughts  upon  the  Utility  oj 
Encouraging  a Degree  of  Self-Complacency,  Especially  in  Female  Bosoms. 

The  Sargent  family  had  begun  following  the  Unitarian  Universalist  faith  in  1770  after  Winthrop  Sargent  read 
a book  on  the  new  religion.  Judith  had  become  friends  with  preacher  John  Murray  on  a visit  he  made  to 
Gloucester.  She  considered  him  to  be  her  mentor,  and  the  two  corresponded  for  many  years.  The  Sargent 
family  donated  the  land  on  which  John  Murray  built  America’s  first  Universalist  Unitarian  meetinghouse  in 
Gloucester.  Judith’s  husband  died  in  1786  and  two  years  later  Judith  married  John  Murray.  Under  a num- 
ber of  pseudonyms,  she  went  on  to  publish  more  essays  including  On  the  Equality  of  the  Sexes  and  On  the 
Domestic  Education  of  Children.  These  essays  focused  on  women’s  education  and  the  equal  value  men  and 
women  should  have.  Her  writing  was  quite  popular,  and  in  1792  she  assumed  the  identity  of  a man  for  a 
new  column  called  “The  Gleaner”  in  the  new  Massachusetts  Magazine.  In  1798  the  need  for  income  motivat- 
ed her  to  publish  a collection  of  “The  Gleaner”  columns.  By  then  her  identity  was  widely  known,  and  to  prof- 
it from  her  fame,  she  recruited  800  presale  “subscribers,”  as  well  as  endorsements  from  President  George 
Washington  and  Vice  President  John  Adams. 

A prolific  and  versatile  writer,  her  play,  The  Medium  (1795),  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  by  an  American 
author  to  be  performed  on  a Boston  stage,  and  she  later  wrote  another,  The  Travelled  Returned  (1796).  With 
all  her  powers  of  reason,  logic  and  intellect,  she  herself  embodied  the  premise  that  she  put  forth,  namely 
that  women  were  capable  of  great  thought  and  deed,  if  given  the  proper  education  and  opportunity. 

Judith’s  Gloucester  home  is  now  an  historic  site,  www.sargenthouse.org 


Annual  Meeting  & Soup  Supper  (Members  Only) 
Sunday,  March  13th,  3 PM 

* 

Join  in  celebrating  the  Society’s  accomplishments  and 
plans,  catch  up  with  friends  after  the  winter,  and  enjoy  a 
light  supper.  We  need  a few  more  soups,  some  appetizers 
and  desserts,  so  if  you  can  bring  something,  please  call 
Peggy  Isler  at  978-887-9724.  You  may  park  in  Emerson. 


Voices  from  the  Back  Stairs 

Jennifer  Pustz 

Friday,  April  15th,  7:30  PM 


Suffering  from  Downton  Abbey  withdrawal?  Pustz  explores  the 
domestic  relationships  between  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
her  servants,  based  upon  her  book  about  real  “upstairs/ 
downstairs”  inhabitants.  Enjoy  an  insider  look  at  two  sides  of 
in  three  Historic  New  England  houses  that  had  domestic 
help.  Jennifer  Pustz  is  the  Museum  Historian  for  Historic  New 
England.  You  may  park  in  Emerson. 


Essex  County  Privateers  & The  War  of  1812 
Michael  Rutstein 
Friday,  May  6th,  7:30  PM 

Michael  Rutstein,  captain  of  the  replica  “Fame”  out  of 
Salem,  explores  the  history  of  the  war  of  1812,  a conflict 
between  the  newly  formed  United  States  of  America  and 
her  former  ruler,  Britain.  You  may  park  in  Emerson. 


Calling  All  Writers  and  Historians 

Do  you  have  an  historic  topic  you’re  interested  in  that  you’d  like  to 
share  with  Local  Lore  readers?  Submit  an  article  of  up  to  600  words, 
along  with  any  images,  to  anne.barrettl@verizon.net.  Final  decisions 
rest  with  the  editor,  and  submission  does  not  guaranty  publication. 


Kid’s  Corner 

by  Hannah  Barrett 

Want  to  get  a refreshing  gulp  of  juice  with- 
out even  having  to  pick  up  your  glass?  Get 
a straw!  This  convenient  and  simple  tool 

\ f J 

V- 

dates  back  to  3000  B.C  when  straws  were  used  by  Sume- 
rians to  help  avoid  solid  products  of  fermentation  while 
sipping  beer.  The  oldest  straw  in  existence  found  in  a 
Sumerian  tomb  was  a tube  made  of  gold,  fancy!  Rye 
grass  straws  were  used  in  the  1800’s,  but  were  known  to 
break  down  and  dissolve  overtime  in  water,  which  posed 
an  issue.  Marvin  C.  Stone  resolved  this  issue  in  1888 
when  he  patented  the  modern  paper  drinking  straw. 
Stone  came  up  with  the  idea  one  day  while  drinking  a 
mint  julep.  The  rye  grass  straw  was  giving  his  drink  a 
grassy  taste  which  he  found  revolting,  so,  he  wrapped  a 
piece  of  paper  around  a pencil  and  voila!  The  modern 
drinking  straw  was  born. 


Did  You  Know.... 


The  Story  of  Dr. 

Dolittle,  written 
by  Hugh  Lofting, 
was  based  upon 
imaginative  let- 
ters that  he 
wrote  home  to 
his  children  in 
England  during 
WWI.  Lofting 
said  that  these 
stories  took  the 
place  of  relaying 
what  was  really 
happening  around  him,  much  of 
which  was  too  horrifying  or  too  dull  to 
report.  The  first  book  in  the  series 
was  published  in  1920. 
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The  Old  Boston  Post  Roads 


EVENTS  AT  A GLANCE 


In  the  winter  of  1673  Francis  Love- 
lace, Governor  of  New  York,  author- 
ized the  first  post  rider  to  Boston. 
There  is  no  record  of  who  he  was  or 
what  dispatches  he  carried.  We  do 
know  it  was  a tough  trip  that  took  him 
two  weeks. 


Privateers  in  the  War  of  1812 

May  6,  7:30  PM 

Strawberry  Festival 

June  11,  10  to  4 


He  rode  from  New  Haven  North  along  the  Connecticut  River  passing  through  the  settlements  of  North  Ha- 
ven,  Wallingford  and  Meriden  and  finally  East  to  Boston.  The  trip  had  to  be  rugged  as  places  to  stay  were 
few,  and  there  were  icy  streams  to  cross  and  snowy  forests  through  which  he  literally  had  to  blaze  a trail 
in  order  to  find  his  way  back.  He  was  the  first  overland  postman  in  the  American  Colonies  and  he  estab- 
lished the  first  post  road. 


It  seems  surprising  that  two  large  cities  such  as  Boston  and  New  York  had  no  direct  contact  by  land.  Bos- 
til^iad  less  than  4,000  inhabitants  and  New  York,  which  had  been  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Nieuw  Am- 
sterdam until  1664,  had  only  300  houses.  What  mail  passed  between  them  went  by  ship,  most  by  way  of 
London. 


During  these  early  times  the  Colonies  had  little  incentive  to  speak  to  one  another.  They  were  small  isolat- 
ed settlements  on  the  edge  of  a forest  wilderness.  The  sea  was  their  natural  means  of  travel,  the  land  be- 
ing little  more  than  trees,  rocks,  and  Native  Americans.  The  Crown  encouraged  this  separation.  British 
colonial  policy  dictated  that  the  American  plantations  be  kept  dependent  upon  the  mother  country.  If  they 
ever  began  talking  to  one  another  they  might  learn  each  other’s  problem,  might  even  build  up  a trade 
which  would  be  bad  for  British  business. 

There  was  not  just  one  Boston  Post  Road  but  three  of  them  with  branch- 
es,  all  existing  at  the  same  time.  The  object  was  to  pick  up  and  drop  off 
mail  at  towns  along  the  way.  The  northernmost,  or  upper  Post  Road  , 
passed  through  Springfield  and  Worcester.  The  middle  road  went  from 
Hartford  straight  to  Boston,  passing  through  Pomfret,  Connecticut  and 
Uxbridge  and  Dedham  Massachusetts  en  route.  The  shore  path,  or  lower 
Post  Road,  followed  the  coast  to  Rhode  Island,  thence  to  Boston. 

They  are  all  still  there,  but  not  always  easy  to  find.  Think  of  them  as  you 
bfBle  along  the  Mass  Pike  or  Route  84. 

Information  in  this  article  was  derived  from  a 1 962  National  Geographic  Magazine. 


Attention  Hullers! 

Hulling  the  Friday 
night  before  Straw- 
berry Festival  is  a 
time-honored  tradi- 
tion! Join  the  fun  as  we  hull 
strawberries  and  chat  away. 
Come  to  the  Emerson  Center 
on  Friday,  June  10th,  at  6:30 
PM.  See  you  there!  FMI  call 
Jan  at  978-887-9510. 


Editor:  Anne  H.  Barrett  Contributors:  Norm  Isler,  Hannah  Barrett 


This  Month  in  History 

On  May  6,  1937,  the  Hindenburg  airship  infamously  caught  fire  and 
exploded  while  docking  in  New  Jersey,  killing  35  crew  and  passengers 
plus  one  ground  worker.  In  the  ensuing  years  this  tragedy  overshad- 
owed the  story  of  what  had  been  a successful  new  mode  of  travel. 

The  first  airships  were  designed  by  Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin  of 
Germany.  He  had  been  at  work  on  the  concept  for  over  a decade  before 
his  first  one,  the  LZ-1,  made  its  maiden  voyage,  an  18  minute,  3 Vi  mile 
flight  over  Lake  Constance  in  July  of  1900.  Reliable,  stable  flight 
proved  to  be  challenging  on  a number  of  fronts,  including  powering  something  so  large  (it  was  420  feet  long),  sta- 
bilizing flight  in  windy  conditions,  and  the  lack  of  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  tubular  structure.  Over  the  next 
decade  von  Ferdinand  tested  several  more  improved  airships.  By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  they  were  being  used 
regularly  to  deliver  mail  across  Germany,  and  were  employed  in  the  early  years  of  WWI. 

The  most  successful  zeppelin  ever  built  was  christened  “Graf  Zeppelin”  by  von  Zeppelin’s  daughter  on  July  8, 
1928,  the  late  count’s  90th  birthday.  In  1929,  Graf  Zeppelin  made  a round-the-world  voyage  covering  21,250 
miles.  The  flight  carried  60  men  and  one  woman,  newspaper  reporter  Lady  Grace  Hay  Drummond-Hay,  whose 
presence  and  reporting  greatly  increased  the  public’s  interest  in  the  journey. 

The  longest  leg  of  the  journey  was  the  1 1,247  km,  101  hour  flight  from  Friedrichshafen  to  Tokyo,  which  crossed 
over  Siberia.  A planned  flight  over  Moscow  had  to  be  canceled  due  to  adverse  winds,  prompting  an  official  com- 
plaint from  the  government  of  Soviet  dictator  Joseph  Stalin.  The  passage  over  Russia’s  Stanovoy  mountain  range 
in  eastern  Siberia  brought  Graf  Zeppelin  to  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet.  In  Tokyo  an  estimated  250,000  people  gr. 
ed  the  ship’s  arrival  and  Emperor  Hirohito  entertained  Captain  Eckener  and  guests  at  tea. 

By  the  summer  of  1931  Graf  Zeppelin  began  regularly  scheduled  commercial  service  between  Germany  and 
South  America.  Brazil  and  Argentina  had  a considerable  German  population,  and  there  were  strong  business  and 
trade  connections,  yet  the  transportation  of  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  by  ship  took  weeks  and  the  ships  were 
far  less  comfortable  than  the  North  Atlantic  luxury  liners.  Graf  Zeppelin  reduced  the  travel  time  between  Germany 
and  South  America  from  weeks  to  days. 

In  1933,  while  Graf  Zeppelin’s  appearance  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Chicago  Fair,  the  swastika- 
emblazoned  ship  triggered  strong  political  responses  from  both  supporters  and  opponents  of  Hitler’s  regime,  espe- 
cially among  German- Americans,  muting  the  enthusiasm  that  Americans  had  previously  displayed.  When  Ecken- 
er took  Zeppelin  on  an  aerial  circuit  around  Chicago  to  show  his  ship  to  the  residents  of  the  city,  he  carefully  flew 
a clockwise  pattern  so  that  Chicagoans  would  see  only  the  German  flag  on  the  starboard  fin,  and  not  the  swastika 
flag  that  had  been  painted  on  the  port  fin  under  the  new  regulations  issued  by  the  German  Air  Ministry. 

Over  its  career,  Graf  Zeppelin  crossed  the  South  Atlantic  136  times, 
and  was  the  first  regularly  scheduled,  nonstop,  intercontinental  airline 
service  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  ship  was  over  the  Canary  Islands 
on  the  last  day  of  a flight  from  Brazil  to  Germany  when  it  received  news 
of  the  Hindenburg  disaster  in  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey.  Captain  Hans 
von  Schiller  withheld  the  news  from  his  passengers,  and  told  them  of 
the  disaster  only  after  the  ship’s  safe  landing  in  Germany.  Graf  Zeppe- 
lin never  carried  a paying  passenger  again. 

Information  derived  from  www.airships.net 


Essex  County  Privateers  and  the  War  of  1812 
May  6,  7:30  PM 

I^feiael  Rutstein,  captain  of  the  ship  replica  “Fame” 
out  of  Salem,  explores  the  history  of  the  war  of  1812,  a 
conflict  between  the  newly  formed  United  States  of 
America  and  Britain,  her  former  ruler. 

If  the  Emerson  parking  lot  is  being  used  for  a Commons  event, 
please  park  along  East  Common  Street. 


June  11, 10  to  4 

Enjoy  strawberry  shortcake  and  an  array  of 
crafters  selling  beautiful  pottery,  textiles, 
jewelry  and  more.  Don’t  miss  the  Gould 
Barn  Digital  History 
display!  There  will  be 
an  antique  & classic 
car  show  too! 


Kid’s  Corner  by  Hannah  Barrett 


Call  for  Volunteers! 


Ever  think  it’s  kind  of  weird  that  we 
remove  our  natural-grown  body 
hair,  and  find  it  undesirable  and 
unwanted?  Maybe  its  just  me,  but 
I’ve  been  wondering  who  started 

this  strange  practice.  Turns  out,  hair  removal  has  been  going  on 
since  as  far  back  as  4000  B.C.  when  the  Egyptians  removed  most 
of  their  body  hair  with  such  methods  as  plucking  hair  by  hair. 

This  practice  was  for  fashion  as  well  as  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  discouraging  disease  and  lice.  In  500  B.C.  women  used  pumice 
stones  to  rub  off  any  unwanted  hair. 

Later  on,  in  the  early  1900’s  and  before,  very  little  of  a woman 
was  seen  because  of  high  necklines,  and  long  dresses,  so  women 
did  not  have  to  woriy  about  their  body  hair  being  seen.  With  the 
rising  of  skirt-lengths  in  the  1920’s,  and  sleeveless  dresses,  the 
idea  of  shaving  armpits  started  to  be  marketed  to  women.  Armpit 
shaving  became  popular  at  this  time,  but  most  women  did  not 
worry  too  much  about  their  leg-hair.  Leg  shaving  took  longer  to 
catch  on,  but  as  women’s  skirts  continued  to  get  shorter  and 
their  stockings  sheer-er,  women  wanted  the  silky-leg  look  and 
eventually  conformed  to  the  practice. 

In  modem  day,  it  seems  almost  a crime  for  a woman  to  give  any 
indication  that  she  does  indeed  grow  body  hair  like  any  other  human  being,  and  many  women  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  every  year  on  hair-removal  procedures.  I say,  if  the  hair’s  there  it’s  there  for  a rea^ 
and  we  are  just  animals. 


Want  to  spend  a lovely  afternoon  at  a 
premier  historic  site,  and  feel  good^^ 
knowing  you’re  helping  the  Society 
Help  us  open  the  Parson  Capen 
House  to  visitors  this  summer, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. You  don’t  have  to  be  a histor- 
ical expert,  you  just  have  to  offer  a 
warm  welcome.  In  return  you  11  find 
yourself  meeting  fascinating  people 
from  all  over  the  country  who  want  to 
see  our  unique  historic  property. 

Even  if  you  can  only  give  an  after- 
noon or  two  during  the  summer,  it  all 
adds  up;  many  hands  = light  work! 

For  more  information  contact  Anne  at 
anne.barrettl@verizon.net. 

REMEMBER  TO  SEND  IN  VOUR 
MEMBERSHIP  RENEWAL  AS 
SOON  AS  POSSIBLE! 
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Train  Troubles 


Coming  Up... 


Beginning  in  the  1 850s,  trains  provided  an  important  economic  boost  to 
the  area’s  economy  by  facilitating  the  transport  of  goods  and  people 
around  the  North  Shore.  However,  all  was  not  gas  and  gaiters  accord- 
ing to  Salem’s  merchants,  who  wrote  an  open  letter  in  the  April  24th, 
1868  Salem  Gazette. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  Salem  Board  of  Trade, 

Gentlemen:  - The  undersigned  would  respectfully  represent  that  the 
railroad  facilities  for  travel  between  Salem  and  Topsfield,  Boxford, 
Georgetown,  Byfield,  Groveland,  and  Haverhill,  are  susceptible  of 
much  improvement,  which  it  is  believed  a committee  of  inquiry  from 
your  Board  could  effect.  There  is  but  one  of  the  three  trains  on  the 
Newburyport  and  Danvers  railroad  which  connects  direct  to  Salem, 
and  that  by  the  Salem  and  Lowell  RR,  the  longer  route. 

fx  Your  petitioners  would  represent  that  as  there  are  now  ten 

ains  from  Danvers  to  Salem  on  the  Lawrence  Branch  and  eight  from 
Salem  to  Danvers,  that  a conference  with  the  managers  of  the  Eastern 
and  Boston  and  Maine  railroads  would  seem  likely  to  open  the  way  for 
a more  frequent  and  a more  desirable  connection  between  these 
towns  and  Salem,  via  the  North  Danvers  Junction. 

At  present  the  average  detention  (ed.-wait)  at  Danvers  for  all 
the  trains  is  one  hour  and  six  minutes,  and  the  times  of  least  delay 
are  with  those  trains  that  connect  direct  with  the  Salem  and  Lowell 
RR.  Without  these  connecting  trains,  the  average  detention  is  one 
hour  and  thirty-three  minutes,  and  as  the  distance  from  Salem  to 
Georgetown  is  only  seventeen  miles,  this  delay  practically  stops  travel 

to  Salem,  and 
sends  trade  to 
Boston,  not- 
withstanding 
the  distance  is 
fourteen  miles 
further  than 
to  Salem. 


Doll  Tea 

August  24th,  2 to  4 PM 

Riverworks:  History  of  GE 

September  9th,  7:30  PM 

Essex  River  Cruise  & Lunch 

September  14th,  10:30  AM 


This  year  marked  one  of  the 
most  successful  Strawberry 
Festivals  in  the  event’s  48 
year  history!  Thanks  to  Bar- 
bara Pratt  and  her  team  for 
organizing  this  special  and 
much  loved  event! 


Steve  Bailey 
serves  up 
fresh  straw- 
berries with 
a smile! 


Andrew 
Mulholland 
enjoys  the 
fruits  of  the 
Festival. 


Photos:  Kindra  KlinefT 


Editor:  Anne  H.  Barrett  Contributors:  Norm  Isler,  Hannah  Barrett 


No  Country 
For  Old  Men 


Although  in  our  minds  we  pic- 
ture our  country’s  forefathers 
as  aged  founts  of  wisdom, 
drawing  upon  their  years  of 
experience,  in  fact  nearly  25% 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  35 
years  of  age  or  less,  with  two, 


Thomas  Lynch  and  Edward 
Rutledge,  being  only  26.  And  the  author,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  33.  John  Adams,  with  the 
weight  of  his  41  years,  was  initially  asked  to  write  the  draft,  but  he  declined,  and  later  recol- 
lected his  conversation  with  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  proposed  to  me  to  make  the  draft.  I said,  'I  will  not, ' 'You  should  do  it. ' 'Oh!  no. ' 'Why 
will  you  not?  You  ought  to  do  it. ' ’I  will  not. ' 'Why?'  'Reasojis  enough. ' 'What  can  be  your  reasons ^ 
Reason  first,  you  are  a Virginian,  and  a Virginian  ought  to  appear  at  the  head  of  this  business. 
Reason  second,  I am  obnoxious,  suspected,  and  unpopular.  You  are  very  much  otherwise.  Rea- 
son third,  you  can  write  ten  times  better  than  I can.'  'Well,'  said  Jefferson,  'if  you  are  decided,  I 
will  do  as  well  as  I can. ' 'Very  well.  When  you  have  drawn  it  up,  we  will  have  a meeting. 


Boston  Pops  On  the  Esplanade 


In  1929  Arthur  Fiedler  organized  the  first  Fourth  of 
July  outdoor  concert  on  the  Esplanade.  It  drew 
thousands  and  marked  the  beginning  of  these  pop- 
ular free  summer  outdoor  concerts. 

In  1974  the  cannons,  church  bells  and  fireworks 
were  added  to  accompany  the  1812  Overture. 

The  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  lists  the  1976 
performance  as  being  the  largest  ever  assembled 
audience  for  a classical  concert. 


In  1978  Fiedler  conducted  his  50th  Fourth  of  July  Concert.  http://www.juiy4th.org/Evemjnfo/Event_History 


DOLL  TEA 


^ugust  24,  2 to  4 

^Children  are  invited  to  bring  their  favorite  doll  or  teddy 
bear  and  enjoy  tea,  crafts  and  stories  on  the  Capen  House 
lawn.  Jointly  sponsored  with  Topsfield  Library. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Tri  Town  Transcript 


RIVERWORKS:  A CITY  WITHIN  A CITY 

The  history  of  General  Electric  in  Massachusetts 

Friday  Sept.  9,  7:30  PM 

GE  historian  David  Carpenter  will  present  the  history  of 
General  Electric,  from  its  1890s  merger  with  Thomson 
Houston  to  its  emergence  as  one  of  the  leading  industri- 
al companies  in  the  world. 


ESSEX  RIVER  CRUISE  & LUNCH 

^Tednesday  Sept.  14,  10:30  AM 

Enjoy  a 1.5  hour  narrated  cruise  aboard  a com- 
fortable boat  with  all  the  amenities.  Followed  by 
lunch  at  an  area  restaurant.  Cost  for  the  cruise  is 
$24  if  25  people  sign  up.  Cost  for  lunch  is  addi- 
tional. 


ONLINE  AUCTION  TO  BENEFIT  THS  COMING  IN  SEPTEMBER! 


This  artwork  was  generously  donated  by  the  artist 
to  help  raise  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Gould 
Barn  roof  and  Parson  Capen  House  siding.  Laura 
Elkins  Stover  is  an  award-winning  artist  on  Bos- 
ton’s North  Shore  who  works  mainly  in  oil,  pastel 
and  acrylic.  She  is  a founding  member  of  the 
Saltbox  Gallery;  an  artist  member  of  the  North 
Shore  Arts  Association;  the  Newburyport  Art  As- 
sociation; Artists  Association  of  Nantucket;  and 
an  associate  member  of  Rockport  Art  Association 

Bnd  the  Portrait  Society  of  America.  She  is  listed  in  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women.  FMI  email 
anne.barrett  l@verizon.net. 


Kid’s  Comer  by  Hannah  Barrett 

During  my  last  semester  of  high  school,  I worked  week  after  week  on  my  senior  art  con- 
centration, where  I explored  a theme  by  creating  12  related  art  pieces,  each  set  of  two 
featuring  the  same  person.  The  images  you  see  here  are  two  of  the  twelve,  along  with 
the  explanation  (below)  of  the  concentration’s  objective  that  I submitted  to  the  Advanced 
Placement  (AP)  board  for  consideration.  The  complete  set  was  exhibited  at  Strawberry 
Festival. 

Having  grown  up  in  an  antique-filled  house  built  in  1857,  and  being  the  daughter  of 
the  vice-president  of  a historical  society,  I have  come  to  have  an  appreciation  for  the 
past  and  all  things  old.  This  concentration  shows  an  investigation  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  past  and  present.  It  is  meant  to  provoke  thought  about  how  things 
have  changed  in  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  how  things  have  stayed  the 
same.  It  is  about  appreciating  the  past  as  we  forge  ahead  into  the  future. 

My  house  is  filled  with  old  portraits  of  ancestors,  and  antique  chests,  drawers,  and 
desks  filled  with  old  letters,  spectacles,  keys,  and  other  treasures  passed  down  for  gen- 
erations. In  my  home  you  will  find  no  Lazy-boy  sofas,  and  our  only  “coffee  table”  is  an 
old  cobbler’s  bench.  Some  say  when  they  come  into  my  house  they  feel  like  they  have 
stepped  into  a museum.  My  mother  adores  all  of  her  old  furniture  not  only  for  aesthetic 
reasons  but  because  of  her  sentimental  nature  and  her  passion  for  history,  often  know- 
ing from  which  relative  each  of  the  pieces  came  from.  My  mom  tells  old  stories  of  rela- 
tives of  the  past  as  if  she  longs  for  it,  and  so  do  I,  which  is  partially  why  I illustrated  the 
old  fashioned  portraits  containing  some  of  our  antiques. 

My  concentration  feeds  my  passion  for  antique  things  and  also  communicates  how  I 
appreciate  their  importance  as  I live  my  daily  life  in  the  present.  My  first  concentration 
pair  depicts  the  progression  of  communication,  the  time  and  patience  it  took  to  write  a 
well  thought-out  letter  to  a friend  by  light  of  a kerosene  lamp,  not  to  mention  the  days  it 
took  to  send  it,  to  the  quick  convenience  of  a smart  phone,  sending  a message  within 
seconds.  We  cannot  appreciate  our  every  day  luxuries  without  a nod  to  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  past. 
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Presidential  Contest  - Salem  Gazette,  October,  1868 


Coming  Up... 


The  Democrats  of 
Topsfield  had  a 
grand  demonstra- 
tion last  Friday 
evening.  Many  of 
the  residences 
were  illuminated 
and  the  Topsfield  Seymour  and  Blair  Club  (Horatio  Sey- 
mour right  was  running  against  Ulysses  Grant  left)  paraded 
with  torches  and  a band  of  music.  The  Seymour  and  Blair 
Club  of  Danvers  with  torches  were  also  present.  After 
marching  through  the  town  the  largest  hall  in  the  place 
wft  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  people  were  addressed  by 
E.  C.  Bailey  of  Boston. 


The  Topsfield  Grant  Club  had  46  men  in  line  at  the  Repub- 
lican mass  meeting  and  parade  in  Boston  on  Wednesday. 


Riverworks:  History  of  GE 

September  9th,  7:30  PM 

Essex  River  Cruise  & Lunch 

September  14th,  10:30  AM 

Haunted  History  of  New  England 

October  14th,  7:30  PM 

Witches  Roost  Party 

October  30th,  2 PM 

Mill  Girls  of  Lowell 

November  4th,  7:30  PM 

Our  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Bunny  Nutter,  who  passed  away  ear- 
lier this  summer.  Bunny  and  her 
husband  John  were  active  members 
for  many  years  and  greatly  contribut- 
ed to  the  success  of  the  Society’s  pro- 
grams and  initiatives. 


TEN  DAY  ONLINE  EBAY  BENEFIT  AUCTION  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  15th! 

This  stunning  artwork  was  generously  donated  by 
the  artist  to  help  raise  funds  for  the  repair  of  the 
Gould  Barn  roof  and  Parson  Capen  House  siding. 

Laura  Elkins  Stover  is  an  award-winning  artist  on 
Boston’s  North  Shore  who  works  mainly  in  oil, 
pastel  and  acrylic.  She  is  a founding  member  of 
the  Saltbox  Gallery;  an  artist  member  of  the  North 
Shore  Arts  Association;  the  Newburyport  Art  Asso- 
ciation; Artists  Association  of  Nantucket;  and  an 
ciate  member  of  Rockport  Art  Association 

aSl  the  Portrait  Society  of  America.  She  is  listed  in  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women.  FMI  email 
anne.barrettl@verizon.net.  The  auction  will  be  listed  on  Ebay  account  name  annehbarrett. 


Editor:  Anne  H.  Barrett  Contributors:  Norm  Isler,  Hannah  Barrett 


Post-War  Olympics 

The  1920  Olympic  Games  held  in  Antwerp,  Bel- 
gium closely  followed  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

The  war  had  caused  massive  destruction  and 
loss  of  life,  leaving  some  countries  unable  to 
participate,  and  many  questioned  whether  the 
war's  aggressors  should  be  invited  to  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  Ultimately,  since  the  Olympic  ideals 
allowed  all  countries  entrance  into  the  Games, 

Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Hungary  were  not  forbidden  to  come,  but  were  also 
not  sent  an  invitation  by  the  Organizing  Committee.  These  same  countries  were  again  not  in- 
vited to  the  1924  Olympic  Games.  The  newly  formed  Soviet  Union  decided  not  to  attend,  and 
athletes  from  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  appear  at  the  Olympic  Games  until  1952. 

In  war-ravaged  Europe,  funding  and  materials  for  the  Games  were  difficult  to  acquire.  When 
the  athletes  arrived  in  Antwerp,  the  stadium  was  unfinished  and  the  athletes  slept  on  folding 
cots  in  cramped  quarters.  The  number  of  spectators  was  so  low,  primarily  because  people 
could  not  afford  tickets  after  the  war,  that  Belgium  lost  over  600  million  francs  from  hosting 
the  Games. 

Flag  Makes  Its  Debut 

This  was  the  first  year  that  the  official  Olympic  flag  was  flown.  The  flag’s  symbol  was  originally 
designed  in  1912  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  co-founder  of  the  modern  Olympic  Games.  Ac- 
cording to  Coubertin,  the  ring  colors  with  the  white  background  stood  for  those  colors  that  ap- 
peared on  all  the  national  flags  that  competed  in  the  1912  games.  Coubertin  was  quoted  in  the 
August  1912  edition  of  Olympique,  “The  six  colors,  including  the  flag’s  white  background,  com- 
bined in  this  way  reproduce  the  colors  of  every  country.  Here  is  truly  an  international  symbol. 
The  rings  represent  5 world  continents,  Africa,  Asia,  America,  Europe  and  Oceania.” 

Notable  Athletes 

The  1920  Games  marked  the  first  appearance  of  Paavo  Nurmi,  one  of  the  "Flying  Finns."  Nurmi 
was  a runner  who  ran  like  a mechanical  man  - body  erect,  always  at  an  even  pace.  Nurmi  even 
carried  a stopwatch  with  him  as  he  ran  so  that  he  could  evenly  pace  himself.  Nurmi  returned 
to  run  in  the  1924  and  the  1928  Olympic  Games  winning,  in  total,  seven  gold  medals. 

The  oldest  Olympic  athlete  of  all  time,  72  year  old  Swedish  shooter  Oscar  Swahn,  also  compj^^ 
ed  that  year.  Swahn  had  already  participated  in  two  Olympic  Games  (1908  and  1912)  and  had 
won  five  medals,  including  three  gold,  before  winning  a silver  at  the  1920  Olympics. 


TOPSFIELD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
IS  PLEASED  TO  OFFER 
AN  ESSEX  RIVER  NARRATED  CRUISE 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  2016  AT  THE  SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $24.00  PER  PERSON 
FOLLOWED  BY  LUNCH  OF  YOUR  CHOICE  AND  YOUR  COST  AT  THE  NEW  RIVERSBEND 
RESTAURANT  LOCATED  AT  THE  SAME  PARKING  AREA  AS  THE  CRUISE-  SEE  LUNCH 
MENU  ON  BACK. 


We  will  meet  at  the  Emerson  Center  parking  lot  at  9 AM  and  form  car  pools  to  Essex  River  Cruises 
located  at  35  Dodge  St.  Essex  just  off  Route  133  - reference  directions  below.  Our  boat  leaves  at  10:30 
AM  sharp  rain  or  shine  on  this  hour  and  half  cruise  (no  refunds  for  weather). 

Please  pay  for  the  cruise  by  cash  or  check  made  out  to  “Essex  River  Cruises”  and  bring  it  with  you  to 
the  boat. 

We  need  25  minimum  attendees  to  obtain  the  special  cruise  pricing  and  attendance  is  limited  to  42 
maximum  so,  if  you  plan  on  participating,  please  call  978  337  3980  as  soon  as  possible  to 
confirm  space  is  available  and  leave  your  phone  number  for  verification. 

This  boat  trip  promises  to  be  an  enjoyable  and  historically  interesting  tour  of  a part  of  Essex  County 
accessible  only  by  water.  Our  boat  has  a rest  room  on  board  as  well  as  a bar  and  is  wheelchair 
accessible. 


DRIVING  DIRECTIONS  FROM  TOPSFIELD  TO  ESSEX  RIVER  CRUISES 

From  the  Emerson  Center  parking  lot  take  Route  1 North  to  Ipswich  Road  East  into  downtown 
Ipswich. 

At  the  end  of  Ipswich  Road  go  right  onto  Route  133  East  crossing  the  Choate  Bridge. 

Continue  on  Route  133  into  Essex,  watching  for  Spring  Street  on  your  left  before  coming  into  the 
town  center 

Take  Spring  Street  one  block  to  Dodge  Street  on  your  right.  Follow  Dodge  Street  into  the  Essex  River 
Cruises  large  parking  lot.  The  boat  dock  will  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  lot  next  to  the  ticket  office. 
Park  where  ever  is  convenient.  Riversbend  Resturant  uses  the  same  lot  on  its  far  side  and  can  be  seen 
from  the  lot. 


Useful  Phone  Numbers:  Essex  River  Cruises:  978  768  6981  Riversbend  Restaurant:  978  768  6833 


RIVERSBEND  RESTURANT  LUNCHEON  MENU 


RAW  BAR 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 3 

beet,  ramo,  yuzu 

PROVISIONS 


Crudit 13 

smoked  burrata  , tapenade,  lemon 

Lindsay’s  Salad 13 


Sesame,  Maine  kelp,  ginger 

Crudo  Stripped  Bass  & uni ...  1 3 
avocado,  onion  relish,  cucumber 


PEI  Mussels 13 

red  curry,  coconut  ,mint 

Clam  Chowder 12 

new  potatoes,  bacon,  biscuit 

Fried  Clams 18 


asparagus,  black  garlic,  mesclun 
greens 

13 

French  Fries 6 

house  ketchup 

FIRE  PIT 


SANDWICHES 

NY  Pastrami 12 

sauerkraut,  swiss,  foccacia 

Rotisserie  Chicken 10 

charred  eggplant, tzatziki, naan 

RB  Lobster  Roll 22 

butter,  lettuce,  brioche 

Baguette 9 

avocado,  mozzarella,  tomato, 
evoo 

WOOD  OVEN  PIZZA 

* ALLPIZZAS  CAN  BE 
MADE  GLUTEN  FREE* 

White  Clam 15 

cherry  tomato,  arugula,  lardon 

Margherita 14 

mozzarella,  Calabria  chili, 
basil 

Provencal 16 

pesto,  squash,  goat  cheese 


DESSERT 

16 
12 


Farro  “Polenta”-  .... 
House  made  hot  dog 


“Sammy”  Freddo. 
S’ Mores  Brownie 
Fruit  Crisp 


8 

8 

8 


RIVERWORKS:  A CITY  WITHIN  A CITY 

The  history  of  General  Electric  in  Massachusetts 

Friday  Sept.  9,  7:30  PM 

GE  historian  David  Carpenter  will  present  the  history  of  General  Electric, 
from  its  1890s  merger  with  Thomson  Houston  to  its  emergence  as  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturing  companies  in  the  world.  Park  on  East  common  street 


ESSEX  RIVER  CRUISE  & LUNCH 


Wednesday  Sept.  14,  10:30  AM 

Enjoy  a 1.5  hour  narrated  cruise  aboard  a comfortable  boat  with 
all  the  amenities.  Cost  for  the  cruise  is  $24  pp  if  25  people  sign 
up.  Cost  for  lunch  at  Riversbend  Restaurant  is  additional. 


HAUNTED  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Friday  Oct.  14,  7:30  PM 

Christopher  Daley  will  present  an  interesting  and  fascinating  new  look  at 
events  that  really  happened  and  the  stories  of  haunting  that  followed 
them,  including  Mercy  Brown  "The  Vampire"  of  Exeter  Rhode  Island,  the 
cursed  Freetown  State  Forest  in  Massachusetts,  The  Nine  Men's  Misery  in 
Cumberland  Rhode  Island,  the  ghostly  happenings  at  Mount  Washington 
Hotel  in  New  Hampshire,  and  many  more.  Park  on  East  Common  street 

HALLOWEEN  WITCHES  ROOST  for  Children 
Sunday  Oct.  30,  2 PM 

Witches,  ghosts  and  goblins  are  invited  to  a Halloween  Party  with 
games,  food  and  prizes.  Costumes  are  encouraged.  Appropriate  for 
early  elementary-aged  children. 

MILL  GIRLS  OF  LOWELL 
Friday  Nov.  4,  7:30  PM 

Well-dressed  and  high-spirited,  19th  century  women  converged  on  New  England 
cities  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Writer  Doug  Stewart  will  speak  about  America's 
first  industrial  workforce,  the  mill  girls. 


Kid’s  Corner 

Fall  is  coming,  and  with  it  crisp,  cool  days  perfect  for  cooking  and  baking 
some  of  your  favorite  comfort  foods.  Today  we  set  the  oven  with  the  touch  of 
a button  or  the  twist  of  a knob,  and  voila,  this  modern  convenience  heats  to 
the  perfect  temperature  and  remains  there  until  we  touch  “Off.” 


Two  hundred  years  ago  this  process  was  not  nearly  as  easy,  when  housewives  had  the  unenviable  task  of 
trying  to  cook  and  bake  over  a hearth  fire,  or  at  best  in  a little  brick  compartment  located  off  the  fireplace 
chimney.  Enter  our  hero  of  the  story,  Benjamin  Thompson,  later  known  as  Count  Rumford.  Rumford 
was  born  in  North  Woburn,  Massachusetts  in  1753.  However,  as  a royalist,  he  moved  to  England  during 
the  Revolution.  While  in  various  positions  in  Europe,  he  did  extensive  research  and  worked  on  inven- 
tions related  to  heat  and  steam.  The  results  were  the  Rumford  Roaster  and  the  Rumford  Range,  both  pic- 
tured here  in  the  Rundlet-May  house  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  They  became  standard  kitchen 
equipment  between  the  late  1700s  and  mid  1800s. 

In  the  left  of  the  Rundlet-May  kitchen  (pictured  above)  is  the  roaster.  A fire  was  built 
in  the  lower  compartment,  which  heated  the  round  roasting  oven  above  it.  The  ashes 
fell  into  the  lowest  compartment.  To  the  right  of  the  fireplace  is  the  remains  of  a Rum- 
ford Range.  The  black  square  doors  below  the  counter  level  were  individual  fire  com- 
partments which  heated  an  iron  top  (no  longer  there,  but  was  located  where  the  tea 
kettle  and  small  bowls  can  be  seen,  under  the  window).  These  “modern”  cooking  ap- 
pliances revolutionized  food  preparation,  and  were  listed  by  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
along  with  plaster  and  Venetian  blinds,  as  comforts  taken  for  granted  by  civilized  man. 
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The  October  Snow  Hurricane 

On  October  9th,  1804,  a "snow  hurri- 
cane" struck  Massachusetts,  with 
powerful  winds  that  leveled  forests, 
houses,  barns,  chimneys,  and  church 
steeples,  including  Boston’s  North 
Church.  By  the  next  day  the  wind  had  reached  such  heights  that 
people  sat  up  all  night,  fearing  to  retire  lest  their  houses  be  blow 
down.  Few  barns,  sheds,  or  chimneys  escaped  unscathed.  Roofs  were 
blown  off,  houses  collapsed,  and  many  people  lost  their  lives. 

The  following  morning  revealed  streets  strewn  with  sections  of  fence, 
whole  or  parts  of  trees,  and  many  other  things  that  the  wind  had  car- 
ried; the  town  and  county  roads  everywhere  were  obstructed.  Fruit 
was  blown  off  trees  and  potatoes  froze  in  the  ground. 


Coming  Up... 

Mill  Girls  of  Lowell 

November  4th,  7:30  PM 

Thanksgiving  @ Capen  House 

November  24th,  10  to  2 

Christmas  Party  @ Witch  Hill 

December  4th,  5:30  PM 

Postage  Stamps  & Post  Road 

January  15th,  3 PM 


Shjps  at  anchor  collided  with  each  other  and  nearby  wharves,  killing  the  men  on  board.  Many  vessels  in 
t^Biarbors  dragged  their  anchors  or  broke  their  cables,  and  dashed  against  each  other  or  the  wharves, 
or  were  driven  upon  lee-shores  and  wrecked.  Many  seamen  died  as  ships  were  run  ashore  or  against 
reefs  and  sand  bars.  The  sloop  Hannah  was  blown  out  of  Cape  Ann  harbor  and  struck  a ledge  off  the 
shore  of  Cohasset,  many  miles  to  the  south.  The  first  wave  that  swept  the  deck  carried  off  the  crew  with 
the  exception  of  "two  men  who  lashed  themselves  to  the  boom  and  remained  on  deck  about  two  hours 
until  the  vessel  went  to  pieces,  when  the  boom  with  the  men  still  lashed  to  it  washed  ashore.  Several  of 
the  citizens  of  Cohasset  saw  the  men  plunging  in  the  surf,  and  came  to  their  assistance  saving  them 
when  they  were  nearly  exhausted."  The  Hannah  was  one  of  five  vessels  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Cohas- 
set during  the  storm. 


After  the  wind  subsided,  it  continued  to  snow,  leaving  as  much  as  two  feet  in  some  places.  Orchards 
were  ruined  when  boughs,  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  snapped  under  the  weight  of  the  snow.  The  woods  re- 
sounded with  the  noise  of  breaking  tree  limbs,  dealing  a severe  blow  to  the  region's  shipbuilders.  So 
many  oaks  and  pines  were  lost  that  it  was  decades  before  the  state's  shipbuilding  industry  recovered. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowl  were  killed,  especially  in  the  Essex  County  towns  of  Newbury 
and  Topsfield. 


In  southern  New  England  it  melted  in  a few  days,  but  further  north  it  stayed  on  the  ground  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  had  been  50  years  since  the  people  of  eastern  Massachusetts  had  experienced  such  an 
storm,  and  even  the  oldest  inhabitants  could  not  remember  such  a violent  one.  In  some  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  the  storm  changed  the  landscape  so  dramatically  that  people  felt  as  though  they  were 

Suddenly  living  in  a new  and  unfamiliar  place.  Sourced  from  Historic  Storms  of  New  England,  by  Sidney  Perley,  1891 
Editor:  Anne  H.  Barrett  Contributors:  Norm  Isler 


America’s  First  President? 

When  we  think  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  many  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  that  we  are  actually  referring  to  presidents 
elected  under  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
first  president  in  that  sense  was  George  Washington.  But  in 
fact  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  predecessor  to  the  Consti- 
tution, also  called  for  a president,  albeit  one  with  greatly  dimin- 
ished powers.  Eight  men  were  appointed  to  serve  one  year 
terms  as  president  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  No- 
vember 1781,  John  Hanson  became  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 


Many  people  have  argued  that  John  Hanson  and  not  George  Washington  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  this  is  not  quite  true.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
United  States  had  no  executive  branch.  The  President  of  Congress  was  a ceremonial  position 
within  the  Confederation  Congress.  Although  the  office  required  Hanson  to  deal  with  corre- 
spondence and  sign  official  documents,  it  wasn’t  the  sort  of  work  that  any  president  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  would  have  done. 

Hanson  didn’t  really  enjoy  his  job  either,  finding  the  work  tedious,  and  wished  to  resign  U^^ 
fortunately,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  hadn’t  accounted  for  how  succession  worked  and  his 
departure  would  have  left  Congress  without  a president.  So,  because  he  loved  his  country,  and 
out  of  a sense  of  duty,  he  remained  in  office. 

He  served  from  November  5,  1781  to  November  3,  1782,  and  while  in  office  he  was  able  to  re- 
moved all  foreign  troops  from  American  lands,  as  well  as  their  flags.  He  also  introduced  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  first  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  first  Foreign  Affairs  Department.  He 
led  the  fight  to  guarantee  the  statehood  of  the  Western  Territories  beyond  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  that  had  been  controlled  by  some  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  Possibly  most 
interesting,  Hanson  was  responsible  for  establishing  Thanksgiving  Day  as  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  November. 


It  was  no  easy  task  to  be  the  first  person  in  this  position  as  President  of  Congress.  So  it’s  in- 
credible that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  he  did.  Plus,  instead  of  the  four  year  term 
that  current  presidents  serve,  terms  then  were  only  one  year,  so  he  accomplished  a great  deal 
in  a short  amount  of  time. 

Hanson  died  on  November  15,  1782  at  the  age  of  62.  www.constitutionfacts.com 


MILL  GIRLS  OF  LOWELL 
Friday  Nov.  4,  7:30  PM 

Well-dressed  and  high-spirited,  19th  century  women  converged  on  New 
England  cities  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Writer  Doug  Stewart  will  speak 
about  America's  first  industrial  workforce,  the  mill  girls. 


An  Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving  @ Capen  House 
Thursday  Nov.  24,  10  to  12 

Witness  a Colonial  Thanksgiving,  with  costumed  interpreters,  hot 
cider,  hearth  cooking  demonstration  and  children’s  crafts  & games. 
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4) Sunday  Dec.  4,  5:30  PM  Peirce  Farm  at  Witch  Hill 
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Enjoy  a special  holiday  gathering  at  this  his- 
toric property  located  at  1 16  Boston  Street 
(Route  1)  in  Topsfield.  More  details  to  follow, 
so  watch  your  mailbox! 
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History  of  Postage  Stamps  and  the  Boston  Post  Road 


Sunday  Jan.  15,  3 PM 

^^nry  Lukas  of  the  Spellman  Museum  of  Stamps  & Postal  History  at 
Regis  College  will  talk  about  the  history  of  the  U.S.  postal  system,  show 
antique  stamps,  and  discuss  mail  delivery  methods. 


Kid’s  Corner 

Lord  Timothy  Dexter  is  perhaps  the  only  man  to  ever  have  attended  his  own  funeral. 

He  was  a poor,  uneducated  leather  craftsman  who  became  a leading  18th  century  en- 
trepreneur by  making  a series  of  apparently  crazy  transactions  that  somehow  made 
him  money.  He  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Boston,  and  then  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  be  accepted  by  the  best  social  circles.  People  laughed  at  him  for  his  pompous 
ways,  ill-breeding  and  poor  education.  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  tales  of  the  man’s  wealth  and  ec- 
centricities circulated  far  beyond  his  coastal  town  of  Newbuiyport. 

He  cared  a great  deal  about  his  social  standing,  so  to  see  how  he  was  viewed  by  his  contemporaries,  he 
planned  his  own  funeral,  and  then  had  his  death  announced  to  the  public,  letting  in  only  his  wife  and 
children  on  the  secret,  who  were  to  exhibit  great  sorrow  to  the  attending  crowd.  On  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony, some  3,000  people  showed  up.  It  was  a grand  affair,  where  only  the  fanciest  wines  and  most  exotic 
liquors  were  poured;  from  below  a board  of  wooden  planks,  Dexter  observed  the  scene  with  glee.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  smoothly:  his  son  was  “sufficiently  drunk  to  weep  without  much  effort”,  and  his 
daughter’s  head  was  buried  in  her  hands.  Then,  in  a moment  of  panic,  Dexter  he  saw  his  tear-less,  smil- 
ing wife. 

He  approached  her  secretly  in  the  kitchen,  and  beat  her  for  her  lack  of  tears  and  sorrow,  causing  a great 
commotion.  As  the  other  guests  entered  the  room,  they  were  greeted  by  the  supposedly-dead  Dexter,  who 
now  sported  an  ear-to-ear  grin.  The  red-handed  idiot  then  proceeded  to  go  about  carousing  with  his 
mourners,  as  if  the  whole  stunt  had  never  happened. 
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